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be expected, knew that besides riding about the country an
officer must he for hours at his desk poring over returns,
and patiently sit on the bench hearing Natives argue about
the meaning of a regulation. Still they both agreed that con-
tact with the people out of doors, and also. assiduous attention
to business indoors, wore necessary to make an administrator
efficient. They were entirely united in their hopeful desire that
"forwards" should he the motto of the Panjab administration,
and that their province, profiting by all the valuable experience
of the pant, yet avoiding the mistakes which, despite good in-
tentions, had been made elsewhere, should move in the very
van of all the provinces in India.

But they differed primarily in respect to tho treatment of the
Native aristocracy on the introduction of British rule. The
question as to how much should be conceded by the State to
these important classes, and how much withheld from them,
has ever been, perhaps still is, the crux of the British Govern-
ment in India* Such conflicting principles form a sort of
dilemma from which there is no complete escape. Some com-
promise between these principles has been attained during
recent years, chiefly through the operation of time. But in
those days the difference was sharply defined, and Henry took
up one of the opposing principles while John held to the other.
The root of the matter, around which so much controversy
raged, may bo stated in this wise. Under Native rule the land
revenue belonged to, and was the mainstay of, the State. The
ruler or sovereign would assign temporarily to his chieftains the
land revenue of certain villages, or whole tracts of territory,
on the condition of feudal service, chiefly military, being ren-
dered. This service is not wanted under British rule, and
cannot be maintained; then the question arises whether the
assignment of the land revenue is to be continued. Similarly,
allowances in cash from the State treasury are made to local
chiefs in consideration of duty nominal or real being performed.
This duty cannot be accepted under British rule, and a discus-
sion springs up regarding the extent to which the allowances are
to be upheld. When those eases exist on a large scale, involving